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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY'S 
EXHIBITION 



THE one hundred and seventh an- 
nual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts which opened 
in Philadelphia on February 4th is un- 
commonly notable. It comprises 568 
paintings and 182 works in sculpture, 
representing collectively 440 artists. 
The general average of merit is high 
this year, higher perhaps than usual, 
but besides this there are a few works 
shown which attain great distinction. 

Joseph De Camp makes an extraor- 
dinary showing, surpassing not only the 
majority of his contemporaries, but his 
own previous record. To his portrait 
of Francis I. Amory, Esq., the Carol 
H. Beck gold medal was awarded, and 
most logically, for this is a masterly 
painting, but no more distinguished ap- 
parently than his portrait of Miss Agnes 
Woodbury, or his group of "Three 
Friends," father, son and grandson, 
which terminates the long vista of the 
main series of galleries. Furthermore, 
in addition to these, Mr. De Camp con- 
tributes a small figure-painting of a young 
woman. in a white dress standing against 
the light of an open window, which is 
reproduced as a frontispiece to this num- 
ber of Art and Progress. 

The Temple gold medal was awarded 
to Emil Carlsen for "The Open Sea/' 
a very beautiful marine, blue waters 
beneath a blue sky, expressive of the 
gentle magnificence of the calm, illimi- 
table ocean measured only by the equally 
calm and illimitable heavens. This 
again is but one of a group by the same 
artist in which is included a remarkable 
still-life and a portrait of the painter's 
little son, rendered with the loving pre- 
cision of the primitives and yet with 
complete naturalness and the spirit of 
modernity. 

J. Alden Weir contributes a masterly 
figure-painting, a portrait study of a 
young woman in a white gown, intro- 
spective, reticent and yet peculiarly love- 
ly. John W. Alexander is represented 
by two pictures both of which are to be 



reckoned with his best: "The Ring," 
shown in the National Academy of De- 
sign's Winter Exhibition, and "The 
Primrose," the same young woman in 
different posture and gown. Both are 
lovely in color, atmospheric and sunny; 
in a word, altogether charming, as Mr. 
Alexander's canvases almost invariably 
are. 

Almost as soon as the exhibition 
opened the Pennsylvania Academy made 
two purchases for its permanent collec- 
tion, acquiring "A Girl Sweeping," by 
William M. Paxton, and "Girl With 
Fan," by Robert Henri. The former is 
a good type of American interior, clever- 
ly rendered and pleasing in effect; the 
latter is a portrait study notable for sim- 
plicity of treatment and suggestion of 
vivacity in repose. Mr. Henri shows 
two other paintings likewise virile and 
direct, "La Madrilenita" and "The Blue- 
Eyed Bum" — a pretty Spanish girl and 
a characteristic tramp. 

Another really brilliant portrait is 
that of "Olivia," the little daughter of 
the Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., 
painted by Lydia Field Emmet, who has 
demonstrated special facility, amounting 
to genius, in portraying children. 

Paul King, who is best known for his 
paintings of horses, proves himself ver- 
satile, as well as accomplished, by send- 
ing not only an excellent picture of 
horses, but an effective marine and an 
admirable portrait of an elderly lady. 

Collectively, Jonas Lie makes an im- 
pressive display, five of his paintings 
being scattered through the exhibition, 
each in its turn lending a note of virility 
and freshness. Paintings by George 
Bellows, Charles Rosen, J. R. Koop- 
man, and both George and H. Amiard 
Oberteuffer, the last two of Paris, are 
of the same school and of genuine in- 
terest. 

The Jennie Sesnan gold medal was 
awarded to Willard L. Metcalf for a 
painting entitled "The Red Oak," a re- 
production of which is given herewith; 
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A GIRL SWEEPING 



PURCHASED BY THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 



WILLIAM M. PAXTON 



an attractive and convincing picture but 
not Mr. Metcalf's best. It must be ad- 
mitted that the landscape painters do 
not make a specially good showing in 



this exhibition, a state of affairs which 
is very unusual. S. Edwin Whiteman of 
Baltimore contributes a delightful can- 
vas, "Clearing in the Woods/' which 
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GIRL WITH FAN 



ROBERT HENRI 



PURCHASED 3Y THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 




AWARDED THE TEMPLE GOLD MEDAL 



EMIL CARLSEN 



has been prominently placed; Henry R. 
Poore sends a subtle snow picture; there 
is a landscape by W. S. Robinson which 
has much charm, and one by W. L. 
Lathrop, which is very reserved and yet 
strong. Daniel Garber is seen at his 
best in "Autumn Landscape" and Arthur 
Hoeber's "Seavey Hill" is ahead of his 
past productions. 

The portraits, on the other hand, are 
exceptionally good. Cecilia Beaux shows 
her portraits of Dr. W. H. Howell and 
Mrs. Daniel Merriman, both of which 
are strong characterizations; Robert 
Vonnoh is represented by a finely 
painted portrait of Dr. Talcott Will- 
iams, the well-known art critic and es- 
sayist; Irving R. Wiles contributes two 
pictorial portraits, one "The Sisters," 



shown in the National Academy of De- 
sign's recent exhibition and reproduced 
in the February number of Art and 
Progress, the other of a young woman 
in a black gown standing beside a ped- 
estal on which rests a portrait bust in 
marble. Hugh H. Breckenridge's por- 
trait of Dr. James Tyson, lent by the 
University of Pennsylvania, is distinctly 
out of the ordinary, the physician being 
pictured in a sick-room, writing at a 
table, the trained nurse standing be- 
hind him in attendance upon the patient. 
It is a large canvas, well rendered, 
though perhaps a little forced in effect 
by the unexplained introduction of glow- 
ing artificial light. E. C. Tarbell sends 
two portraits, both of physicians, studied 
and skilful but neither comparable to 
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CHARLES DANA GIBSON 



E. E. SPEICHER 



his genres. E. E. Speicher's portrait of 
Charles Dana Gibson is strong and con- 
vincing, and Richard Miller's portrait 
of A. B. Frost, another well-known il- 
lustrator, has called forth favorable com- 
ment, though it cannot be said to be 
flattering. 

It is interesting to find in this exhibi- 
tion some exceptionally good work by 
painters whose names are comparatively 
little known. Murray P. Bewley, for 
instance, exhibits several figure-paintings 
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which are more than promising; Benja- 
min D. Kopman sends not only two mas- 
terly little interiors, but a remarkable 
portrait of a young man; William A. 
Hofstetter shows a charming doorway; 
Johanna K. Hailman a striking picture 
of Pittsburgh, and Mary Fratz Andrade 
a delightful portrait. 

There are some excellent marines by 
Woodbury, Dougherty, Bellows and 
Bicknell; there are snow pictures of note 
by Ryder, Symons, Palmer and Davol, 




THE RED OAK 



AWARDED THE JENNIE SESNAN MEDAL 



WILLARD L. METCALF 



among others; the garden by Ruger 
Donoho, which received an honorable 
mention at the Carnegie Institute last 
spring, is here, as well as an interesting 
city picture, "Bowling Green," by Colin 
Campbell Cooper, and some still-life 
studies of uncommon worth. 

The sculpture exhibit is better than 
usual and is shown to excellent effect. 
Two of Janet Scudder's fountains are 
given prominent places in the galleries 
and are seen playing. Bessie Potter 
Vonnoh shows several recently modeled 
little figures of women which are ex- 
quisitely refined and as good as anything 
she has yet produced. Anna Coleman 
Ladd exhibits a notable group, "Water 
Sprites Leaping," which has life and 
spirit, as well as a bird fountain, a fig- 



ure of St. Francis. There are, more- 
over, some exceptionally strong portrait 
busts by Grafly, Bela Pratt, S. E. Fry, 
Edmond T. Quinn, Annette Johnson, 
Saint-Gaudens, Gertrude V. Whitney, 
Grace H. Turnbull, Henry Hering and 
others; notable portraits in relief by 
Frances Grimes and Helen Farnswortli 
Mears; medals by Victor D. Brenner; 
animal sculpture by Roth, Proctor and 
Harvey, and a splendid bronze turkey 
by Albert Laessle, which as a work of art 
won from the jury of award (having no 
medal to give for sculpture) a hearty let- 
ter of commendation. Mention should 
also be made of Olga Popoff's fine group 
"An Idyll," Isidore Konti's "Solace," 
and Edgar Walter's "Nymph and Bears." 

L. M. 
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